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OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHIC EDUCATION, 
On the improvement of Genius. 


GeNtus may be said to be a happy combination 
of the intellectual powers; excited strongly by a 
particular object, and concentrated towards the at- 
tainment of some particularend. Itis an endow- 
ment, which, indeed, is not to be traced to any one 
faculty, nor to be defined by a reference to any 
single operation; it is most easily characterized 


by its splendid effects, whether in science or in art. 


in this analysis it is not pretended th at there is any 


-art, the direct object of which is to teach men to 


invent or discover. Nothing more is meant than 
that rules may be of use in performing certain 
mental acts, and in acquiring particular habits, 
upon which the last step in a discovery or invention 
may materially depend. In truth, as genius is uni- 
versally regarded as springing from a peculiar com- 
bination of intellectual faculties, so, the more per-. 
fectly these faculties are cultivated by the due ap 
plication of the means appropriated to each, the 
more likely are we to succeed in developing the 
latent powers of genius, properly so called, and in 
strengthening their operations. If, on the contra- 
ry, the first steps are neglected, and the first rules 
despised, the native talents of the youthful genius 
will either remain languid, and unimproved, or 
they will shoot forth into all the wildness and ex- 
travagance which usually characterize strong pew- 
ers Of bad taste, in young persons, ° 
It is very evident, we ascribe it to original con- 
stitution, or the influence of surrotinding objects, or 
to early habits in associations, that the powers of 
genius frequently manifest themselves in individ- 
tals, before any voluntary or artificial means of 
improvement could have been applied. But, not- 
withstanding this fact, and the farther concession 
that little is to be expected from any means of im- 
provement, it is not to be concluded that genius 
can derive no advantage from censtant and well 
regulated study. In perusing the history of inven- 
tion, it will be found that almost every thing great 
has been effected by the studious and industrious ; 
and, even, that those inveations which have been 
made, apparently, by accident, have very seldom 
fallen to the let of the idle or the careless, Regu- 
lar action and diligent habits naturally prepare the 
mind for the exertion of its higher powers; and; 
many things must, of course. occur to the student, 
Whosé attention is habitually occupied, which will 
never present themselves to him who applies only 
dy fits and statts. Who ever heard of an idle man’s 
discovering any thing of importance ? If diligence 
be the path which leads to invention, the slothful 


will never be fouhd init. Let the student there- 
fore, who wishes to improve his talents, and who 
sighs for distinction as an otnament, or benefactor, 
to his kind, begin his career with perfecting, to the 
utmost of his power, the habits of attention and in- 
dustry; and, should he not, at once, obtain for 
himself the first rank in the scale of public estima 
tion, let him be assured that these good habits will 
advance him every day nearer and nearer to the 
object of his attention: for when active persever- 
ing diligence starts in competition with mere tal- 
ent, unaided by study, the former, seldom fails to 
be crowned with victory. 

The last act, which constitutes the invention, 
cannot be performed by those who are ignorant of 
the previous steps; and, although the former may 
require a more vigorous effort of the mind, or great- 
er display of genius, yet the latter are absolute- 
ly indispensable, as a basis for that effort. The 
plain inference, therefore is, that the diligent and 
persevermg student bas no reason to despair of 
reaching even the highest degrees of eminence, and 
of contributing to those discoveries, inventions et 
improvements, which confer reputation upon their 
authors, and benefit upon the age in which they 
live. His first endeavours, accordingly, for this 
purpose, should be directed to the formation of 
clear and distinct notions, as to elementary doc~ 
trines of what science, or pursuit, may happen to 
employ his industry ; for it is only by these means 
that he wifl successfully make way through the 
mere obscure and complicated parts ef study, which 
will rise before him as he advances, and that he 
will be enabled te discover where the art has reach- 
ed perfection, and where it may still admit of im- 
provement. He requires net to be informed that 
darkvess cannot lead to light, nor confusion to orF- 
der; whilst a feeble light may conduct to a strong» 
er, as the dawn ushers in the effulgence of noon.— 
In all cases, indeed, clearness and certainty, in the 
elementary steps, give vigour to the imagination, 
and facility te the memory ; and, at the same time, 
enable all the other powers of the mind to dis- 
charge their respective offices with readiness and 
effect. 

lt may be said that it is impossible to cultivate 
genius, or to construct rules for producing anima- 


said that neither Aristotle nor any other author 
has yet discovered an art whereby men conld be 
taught to strike out inventions or to excel in poetry 
and painting. . Nor can the most sedulous teacher, 





in modern times, form, in the minds of bis pupils, 
that combination of intellect with the powers of 


ted feelings, and lofty conceptions. It may be 
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feeling and taste, upon which genius so essentially 
depends. He cannot even lay down a system of 
rules, by which such association shall be formed 
as will certainly rouse the energies, in minds al- 
ready zndowed with them. But he can direct the 
attention of youth to objects fitted to produce those 
particular emotions which are usually found te 
kindle the enthusiasm of superior talents—be can 
speak of these objects with earnestness and warmi’’ 
—of the respect and admiration which achievements 
in science or ip art, never fail te command—he cap 
describe the steps, and mark out the part, which 
leads from industry in study, to future scenes of 
distinction and honour; be can induce them to en- 
gage in competition; to commence the career of 
ex “nence, and to fix their ambition on object: 
worthy of their endeavours; and he can likewise 

esent to their eyes bright examples fitted to stim- 
ulate their exertions, and to keep alive their ar- 
dour, In this important work, however, the stu- 
dent must also perform his part, He must strain 
every nerve; neglect no opportunity of instruction ; 
and profit by every Aint or advice. Above all, he 
must allow himself to be convinced that the object 
upon which his heart is set, can only be attained 
by regular and constant efforts of his own; and 
that no sacrilegious hand can possibly interpose and 
do his work for bim without entailing on him cer- 
tain disappointment and reproach. Here, also, it 
is, that ‘* they who seek shall find ;” for all that.is 
good and great in this world, as well as in the next, 
is suspended upon the sincere and hearty use of the 
means put into our hands for acquiring knowledge, 
and for improving the several talents intrusted to 


our care, 
were re 


_— —-- 


ON THE ELEMENTS OF TASTE. 


Ovr object here is to communicate such elemen- 
tary knowledge as may lay a foundation for future 
acquirementss and at the same time, to afford suit- 
able matter for a progressive course of exercises to 
be performed by the students, in compliance with 
the system of instruction and discipline laid down 
in these outlines, It is, perhaps. harily necessary 
to merition, in relation to this branch of the course, 
that the inquiries connected with it, are peculiarly 
adapted to the introduction of various subsidiary 
topics, extremely well fitted to interest the minds 
of the young, to encourage application, and fur- 
nish ample materiais for reflection, in the compo- 
sition of their essays. Many writers in the field of 
literature have distinguished themselves on this sub- 
ject, among whom, every one will recognize Hutch- 
eson, on the ‘* internal or reflex senses ;”’> Hume, 
on the ** standard of taste 3°” Burke, on the ‘‘ sub- 
lime and beantifal ;” not to mention Gerard, 
Kaims, Blair, Alison, Knight, and Stewart. But, 
potwilistanding the great mass of talent, and of 
learning, & sich has been thus brought to bear upon 
the inquiry now before us ; the very different and 
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incompatible notions entertained on the subject at 
large; the opposite opinions held respecting the 
nature and offices of the mental powers; and ihe 
various and even contradictory definitions, given 
by some of these writers, of the facul:y of taste jt. 
self, considered as tue source of judgment and of 
sentiment, prove too clearly that the philosophy of 
caste has vot yet attained to perfection. The cele. 
brated Montesquieu, for instance, defines Taste to 
be a ‘** power or faculty of discovering, with 
promptitude and nicety, the degree of pleasure 
which every thing oughtto give to man”’ Now,a 
‘alent of discovering, is wholly intellectual ; and, 
besides, there are many things which ought to give 
pleasure to man. which cannot be called objeets of 
Taste. M. D’Alembert, again, another French 
writer of eminence, defines Zaste to bethe ‘‘ taleat 
of discovering, in the works of Art, that which 
ought to please sensible and feeling minds.” — This 
definition, it is very evident, applies more proper- 
ly to the art of criticism than to taste, Nor are 
the definitions of the English writers formed with 
much more accuracy. Addison calls Taste, ‘the 
pleasures of the imagination,” Burk« denominates 
st, ** the faculty or faculties by which we are af- 
fected, and form a judgment of the works of imagi- 
nation and the elegant Arts.” Dr. Blair calls 
Taste, ‘‘ the power of receiving pleasure from the 
beauties of Naturé andof Art.” But it is quite un- 
necessary to produce more examples of the vague 
and bewildering definitions which have been given 
of this faculty, and of the objects about whieh it is 
conversant, The works of these authors were 
written for the public at large; for those, partic- 
ularly, who are supposed to have already made 
some progress in the studies of which they treat; 
not for students who are yet to receive their first 
scientific notions on such subjects, They were 
written with the view of extending the bounds of 
a science already established, not with that of com- 
municatiog elementary instruciion to young persons 

In the prosecution of this analysis, it was thought 
proper to adopt tie phraseology of Dr, Hutcheson, 
relative to the powers of taste, and to considet 
them as separate, internal, or reflex senses. In the 
first place, after the full explanation, aiready given, 
of the exterual senses, the tr: nsition to the internal 
is both natural and easy. The objects of boti, too, 
are external ; the quatities only are different. Sensa* 
tions, also, are received from beth, differing only 
in kind, The inteijectaal powers of discrimina- 
tion are the same, whether viewed as operating of 
the more Common properties of matier, or on such 
as constitute objects of taste. Tie refiex senses, 
too, as well as the external, are limited to a certail 
number ; the method of analysis is very similar, and 
the terms employed in the process seariy the same. 
Such resemblances, in distinction and division, af 
‘ord considerable assistance to che memory and 
understanding of the young; whilst there is not 
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the smallest danger of confounding, in such anal yt- 
ical inquiries, with the reflex operations of the 
mind arising out of these impressions. Nor is there 
the smallest hazard that this mode of procedure 
will preclude any judicious attempts to simplify the 
explanation of mental phenomena, The period of 
communicating elementary knowledge is not, how- 
ever, the proper season for pushing refinement to its 
utmost limits ; fur it is not so much to the origin, or 
geaeration of mental states, which the teacher must 
keep in view, as the operations to which they lead 
—iheir objects—their effects—and the general cir- 
cumstauces connected with them, 
The analysis of each of the reflex senses, then, is 
conducted according to the following method :— 
1, The aitention of the student is first directed to 
the particular qualities in Nature and in Art, which 
correspond to the several senses of nowelly, gran- 
deur, sublimity, beauty, ridicule and imitation, 
2. The attention is next directed to the charac- 
ter of those agreeable sensations, which attend the 
exercises of the reflex senses, when pointed to their 
respective subjects, and which lay the foundation 
of the pleasures of taste, 
3. The minds of the young, are then guided to 
the consideration of the final cause of taste, or to 
the processes served by such sentiments, in the hu- 
man Constitution, 
It cannot be necessary to remark, that the mi- 
nute detail absolutely indispensable in communi- 
cating to young persons elementary instruction. 
would be altogether out of place in these outlines, 
and, at the same time, not a little tedious to those 
who have already made some progress in this inter- 
esting study. All that seems necessary, or even 
proper, in this place, is to give a specimen of the 
manner, in which the analysis is conducted, 
There is but little prospect of carrying the sci- 
ence of Taste to any high degree of perfection, 
without astrict analysis of the mental powers upon 
which itdepends; a knowledge of their respective 
objects and operations; a Copious collection of 
well established facts, to serve, at once, asa basis, 
and as the means of illustration; and as the pow 
ers of taste, partake of intellect as wel as of sensa- 
tion, it naturally follows, that whatever exercises 
are found to promote the general culture of the ua- 
derstanding, clearness of conception, accuracy of 
judgment, and propriety of language, these exerci- 
ses will also promote the culture of the faculties of 
taste. This must be very obvious from the simple 
consideration that the intellectual powers, b> 
which we perceive and judge in matters of taste. 
are the same which are employed in determining 
truth and errour, in the department of science, and 
right and wrong, in that of morals; the exercise 
of every faculty being only modified by the patti- 
cular subject to which it is directed. The Frepch 
cities, accordingly, have given to that modifica- 
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‘in the studies of ¢aste, the name of bel-esprit; a 
term which, although not exactly rendered by the 
phrase fine understanding, sufficiently expresses that 
quickness of discernment, clearness of thought, 
briskness and activity of the imagination, waich 
are necessarily employed in all our decisions as to 
matters of taste; and, at the same time, distin- 
guishes these intellectual processes, from that more 
vigorous and profound exertion of the understand- 
ing, which is required in the pursuit of science, 
Every exercise, therefore, in the course of edvca- 
tion, which accustoms young minds to distinguish 
that which is separated by nice or less perceptible 
gradations—to found judgment upop such percep- 
tions, and to express these judgments with readiness 
and accuracy, must be favourable te improvement 
in taste, 

With regard, on the other hand, to the sensitive 

properties of the powers of which we are now 
speaking, the means of culture must be deri- 
ved, as in the case of the external senses, from an 
extensive experience, generaily considered, as 
well as from a minute attention to particular im- 
pressions, When Connected with any class of ob- 
jects, of which the mind wishes to ascertain the 
specific quality, As the palate of a wine mer- 
‘nant, and the nostrils of a perfumer, acquire, 
trom constant use, a superior delicacy and readi- 
ness, in distinguishing taste and smell, so, in the 
department of the fine arts, and in the appreciation 
of natural beauties, a certain quickness and retine- 
ment of the eye and ear, are attained, which, to those 
who have not studied painting and music, appear 
almost incredible, but it may be said, perhaps, 
that, as far as the mere organic impression is con- 
cerned, the field for culture is not very extensive ; 
the principal exertions of the student must be di- 
rected to such maxims and rules as are founded up- 
on careful Observation and just reasoning ; and, in 
particular, to worksof the most approved masters, 
in the several departments of Art, whether Poets, 
Orators, Statuaries, or Painters. 
In this course, the Teacher ought to select his ma- 
terials from Poetry, Eloquence and History ; for, 
of these he can present to his students such speci- 
mens as will, at once, serve for models to be imi- 
tated, and afford him an opportunity of illustrating 
the principles which guide the poet and the orator 
in their compositions, and likewise the ability and 
skill with which any particular poem, or speech, is 
executed. Historical compositions afford an excel, 
lent field for illustrating the rules of order and ar- 
rangement, in the distrikution of materials, as well 
as those rules which respect the accommodation of 
style to the different parts of a subject, being, all 
of them, finely exemplified in the great variety of 
topics which necessarily employ the pen of the his- 
\Orian,—in aarration, description, eulogy, indig- 
nation, and reproof. 





fion of the intellectual powers which is manifest 
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The method, then, which is pursued in the im- 
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provement of taste, may be described, in a few 
words, as consisting in directions to the students 
for studying, in the first place, the beauty and 
grandeur of external nature,—next, the best mo- 
dels ‘of composition in the departments of Poetry, 
Eloquence, and History—and lastly, the princi- 
ples of the art of criticism; the whole being ac- 
companied with such examples and illustrations, as 
seem best adapted to assist the comprehension and 
memory of those who are least advanced in age. 
There is another object, too, promoted by the co- 
pious manner of elucidation to which these subjects 
naturally invite the Teacher. The students are, 
thereby, supplied with abundant and suitable to- 
pics, for writing exercises on such questions, or 
doctrines, as may be suggested in the course of in- 
struction prescribed by the Teacher, agreeably to 
the system followed out in his elags. 

The beautiful and the grand, in the material 
world, have been favorite topics with ancient and 
modern authors; and they are usually found to 
seize the attention, and awaken the fancy of the 
young,even without the aid of scholastic discipline, 
or the most powerful influence of example. The 
natural phenomena which exhibit these qualities, 
in their most striking characters, have uniformly 
laid the first hold of the rising powers of-taste and 
genius; and, aided by the emotions of love and ad- 
miration, which they never fail to excite, they have, 
in most cases, called forth the finest fruits of these 
mental endowments, whether in poetry or prose. 
The habits and associations, too, of those who enter 
on this Course of study, are extremely favorable to 
the developement and culture of the powers of 
taste. 

The chief care of the Teacher, and he will find 
it attended with some share of difficulty, will be to 
select such phenomena as are most likely to call 
forth the interest of his pupils, and to suit the great 
diversity of tasée and talent which may be expected 
in a numerous class. In many instances, too, he 
will have to make the first impressions, and to cre- 
ate in their minds, the first emotions connected with 
such pursuits, He will have to overcome indiffer- 
ence in some individuals; and, in a greater num- 
ber still, he will have to clear the mind of those ob- 
structions and obstacles which arise from perverted 
habits, and from prevailing trains of thought, fo- 
reign to the immediate objects of study. He will, 
for this purpose, exert himself to make young per- 
sous feel that they must not expect to succeed in this 
department, without carrying with them, to the 
field of observation, a mind not only free and dis- 
engaged, but even previously prepared to receive 
those impressions which the beautiful and sublime, 
in the works of nature, are calculated to produce, 
It is not merely to know, or to form conceptions 
of the objects to which their attention is directed ; 
it is not moreover, to receive impressions, to be 
aniv.ated with a specific emotion, occasioned by 
the presence of these objects: and nothing is mere 
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certain than that such impressions and emotions 
cannot find a place if that mind, which, at the 
moment, is either preoccupied with other thoughts, 
jor agitated with other feelings. When the mind js 
engrossed with pursuits, or led away by trifles, the 
magnificent picture of the material world is only 
a blank, equally unmeaning and uninteresting, 
Objects the most beautiful and the most grand, on 
the earth, and in the Heavens, pass unobserved, 
The landscape has neither colour, nor feature, nor 
character, The sun rises in his glory, but is not 
perceived ; he sets in all the gorgeousness of a sum- 
mer’s eve, and surrounded with his robes of light 
and brilliancy, and yet the heart remains untouch. 
ed. The Teacher will therefore, endeavour, in the 
first place, to remove these impediments, and to 
send his pupils forth into the wide fields of nature, 
already fitted to receive, and to enjoy the impres- 
sions produced by the beautiful and the grand. 
Bat the director of youthful studies has it not 
only in his power to select, and recommend, the 
objects which are best calculated to awaken and 
improve the /aste of his pupils, but also to strength- 
en those powerful associations which, even more 
than the direct objects themselves, excite the la- 
tent powers of genius, and lead the imagination 
into new and pleasing trains of thought. For ex- 
ample, let a mind duly prepared for contempla- 
tion, be directed’ to observe, in a fine summer 
morning, the rising sun, coming gradually and ma- 
jestically into view, and thereby changing altoge- 
ther the face of nature, The direct effect produced 
by the presence of this great luminary, is, no doubt, 
one of the deepest emotious of wonder, admiration 
and delight; but how greatly are these feelings en- 
hanced by the introduction of other ideas naturally 
and closely associated ! The mind is instantly rais- 
ed to the Contemplation of that Almighty power 
which called the glorious Being into existence, and 
stored him with that inexhaustible treasure of light 
and heat, which flow from him with inconceivable 
velocity, pervading and supporting the numerous 
worlds which move around him, From this, the 
eye passes to the amazing change which his presence 
has produced upon animated nature, to the gay and 
beautiful colouring spread over the whole creation. 
Phen, the ear listens to the untaught hymn which 


breaks forth spontaneously from the infinite tribes 
of animals, which owe their existence, and mail 


source of their pleasure, to his genial rays, as the 
instrument of creative goodness and bounty. Othet 
objects, and other associations, still present them- 
selves to the contemplative student. He beholds 
man himself, called as it were into new life by the 
return of day, and in the full enjoyment of his 
hopes, and energies, sending forth his more ration- 
al strain of devotion and gratitude. Thus, the di- 
rect emotions, which the object itself produces, 
are multiplied a thousand fold by the power of 
association ; every related idea, in this case, con- 





tributing part to the general sentiment of delight 



























































and joy. Nor is this all: the mind is not satisfied 
even with rapturous emotions, considered as an ul- 
timate object ; on the contrary, itis prompted to 
inquire, to investigate, to conjecture, to collect 
facts, and to drawinferences ; to look beyond what 
js seen to something which does not meet the senses ; 
and thus, not unfrequently, the young man of ge- 
nius, is conducted from feeling to science, and from 
the exercise of tasle to that of the understanding. 
pa 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TASTB IN COMPOSITION. 


Ir requires no proof to establish the position, that 
the powers of taste, in youth, are improved by ex- 
amining good models in poetry, eloquence and his- 
tory; and the teacher, as has already been re- 
marked, is possessed of the means not only of pre- 
senting the best specimens of these, in his instruc- 
tions, but also of expounding the principles, and of 
displaying the skill which are to be traced in their 
compositions. Further, it should be the object of 
the preceptor to instruct his pupils in the proper 
method of reading, and imitating these models, for 
the improvement of his taste and judgment. Nor 
is it a slight and superficial acquaintance with ap- 
proved authors that will serve this important pur- 
pose. The student must have them present to his 
mind, in regulating his trains of thought, his modes 
of expression, and above all, his use of ornament, 
and rhetorical figures; for, without an intimate 
and even minute knowledge of the best literary pro- 
ductions, it is as impossible to acquire a good tasée, 
as it is to acquire ease and elegance of manners, 
without a familiar intercourse with good company. 

The student is supposed to be already prepared 
fora critical perusal of classical authors, by his 
previous knowledge of the language in which they 
are Composed ; but more especially as he is to study 
and compose in the English language, it is absolute- 
ly necessary that he should make himself master of 
the grammar and structure of that language. It 
continues, notwithstanding some recent improve- 
nents, te be a reproach to English education that, 
whilst the minutest parts of the Latin language 
are taught, and occupy a considerable portion of 
the time allotted for study, both at school and in 
college, the language in which we ourselves speak 
and write, receives comparatively little attention. 

Before entering upon the study of English compo- 
sition, and by way of aa introduction to it, the pu- 
pils ought to be prepared for understanding the va- 
rious principles of composition in general ; and, 
particularly, for producing the several specimens 
of their skill in that important art, which are regu- 
larly required at their hands, In pursuance of this 
Object, they should first be made acquainted with 
the origin and component parts of the language— 
its etymology or approximate derivation—its struc- 
ture and peculiar qualities, as compared with other 
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which regulate the position of words in sentences, 
the nature, diversity, and requisites of the principal 
kinds of style—the causes of this diversity—the 
means of forming a correct taste in composition, 
with such illustrations as these several topics re- 
quire. No study is better fitted to open the stu- 
dent’s mind, and further his progress at a certain 





stage, than the philosophic study of language. It — 


should be remembered that the inquiries, on this 
head, are not confined to the mere properties, or 
offices, of the different parts of speech, but, on 
the contrary, extend to the consideration of the 
connexion which subsists between these external. 
signs and the mental operations which they denote, 
—to a comparison of the matter with the language 
in which it is clotied, and the consideration of their 
reciprocal influence upon each other—to an exami- 
nation of the principles which, in. different lan- 
guages, give occasion to peculiarities in their ar- 
rangement—and lastly, to diversity of style, as 
founded upon varieties in tie character and talents 
of individuals, or of nations, These subjects, and 
others connected with them, may, it is imagined, 
furnish a selection of materials, which wiil afford a 
constant and very suitable exercise for the intellec- 
tual powers of the student, at this early period of 
study 


It is very obvious, that no just or adequate notion 
can be formed of any Composition, or any judgment 
pronounced on its merits, without our first having 
the means of comprehending the desigu of the wri- 
ter, Tothat every part must bear a strict refereice 
and relation ; and, whatever be the nature of the 
materials, they must, al least, possess the particular 
qualities necessary to effect the end in view. Again, 
however judiciously the materials may be selected, 
they must also be arranged, and disposed on prin- 
ciples calculated, in like manner, to accomplish tue 
object of the work: and, in addition to ail this, it 
is very manifest that the style, or peculiar choice of 
language which the author employs, must be adapt- 
ed, at once, to the nature of the materials, and to 
the general design intended to be realized. 

The standard, implied in this method of classifi- 
cation, may be extended to compositions of every 
kind and ferm, whilst it affords the best means for 
ascertaining the genius aud skill of an author in 
every part of his work ;—his powers of investiga- 
tion, arrangement, argumentation, narration, and 
descriptien ; aud the details on these points, as de- 
livered in the. teacher’s instructions, are meant to 
assist the student in forming a correct judgment; 
with regard to the structure and general merits of 
the most approved works, in history, poetry, and 
eloquence, 

In the outset, the student is directed to form an 
acquaintance with the author, by entering into his 
first conception of the particular work, submitted 





tanguages—its prevailing idiems—the priaciples 


for this purpose to his consideration ; and after- 
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wards, to follow him closely, in every train of 
thought, in every suggestion of fancy, and every 
correction of taste which fills up the space between 
the design and the execution. In doing this, the 
student is likely to take a greater interest than he 
would otherwise feel, in the progress of the work 
The subject gradually opens and extends before 
him; and, by having a clear conception of the ge- 
neral plan, he will necessarily acquire more distinct 
notions of the subordinate parts, as they are suc- 
cessively developed. 

Before we close this sketch, one particular still 
remains to be stated, which the best system of in- 
struction and the most profound knowledge of the 
subject can neither supercede nor supply ; namely, 
the method of conducting a regular progressive 
course of exercises, performed by the students, cor- 
rected by the teacher, and afterwards returned to 
them, with instructions for directing their future ef- 
forts, This course we shail follow out in detail in 
the directions tor writing themes in the subsequent 
numbers of our journal. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


—-- 


Tne great end of Philosophic Education, is not 
to be obtained by a mere theoretical acquaintance 
witli the mental faculties, as explained and classed by 


writers in this department of science; on the con- 


trary, it consists in improved habits of directing 
their several energies ; in thinking correctly, in rea- 
soning closely, in acquired facility of conducting 
the various processes of generalization, inveation, 
and communication, by speech or writing. | A well 
educated man, accordingly, is not merely distin- 
guished by his knowledge of particular theories, as 
to the arrangement and distribution of the powers 
of understanding, or the will, but rather by the 
command which he has acquired of all his faculties, 
to apply them, as occasion may require, in the pro- 
secution of science, of art, or of business, } ** It 
has been unfortunately forgotten,” says the pro- 
found Dr. Barrow, ** that communication of truth 
is only one half of the business of education, and is 
not even the most important half. The most im- 
portant part is the habit of employing to some 
good purpose, the acquisitions of memory, by the 
exercise of the understanding about them, and till 
this be acquired, the acquisition will not be found 
of much use-”’ 

To the same effect is the opinion of Mr. Locke, in 
his Essay on the conduct of the human understand- 
ing. | ** Nobody has made any thing by the hearing 
of rules, or laying them up in his memory ; practice 
must settle the habit of doing, without reflecting on 
the rule; and you may as well expect to make a 
good painter or musician extempore, by a lecture or 
instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a 
coherent thinker or strict reasoner, by a set of rules 
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showing them wherein right reason consists, *” And, 
in another part of the same essay, **‘ The faculties of 
the soul are improved, and made useful to us, just 
after the same manner as Our bodies are, Would 
you have aman write, or paint, or dance well, o; 
perform any other mecianical operation dexteroys. 
ly and with ease ; let him have ever so much vigour 
and activity, suppleness and address, yet nobody 
expects this from him, unless ne has been used to it, 
and forming his hand or other parts to these motions, 
Just so it is in the mind, Would you have a man 
reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exer, 
cise his mind to it, observing the connexion of ideas, 
and following them in train.”’ 

The unfortunate practice, pursued in some semi. 
uaries, Of attempting to teach philosophy to youth, 
by the sole means of public discourse or prelections, 
and without any regular exertion on the part of tic 
students, either to acquire intellectual habits, or 
to understand thoroughly what is pronouneed in 
their hearing, is most certainly an innovation on 
common sense, Xenophon informs us, that the Per. 
sian systein Of training youth consisted in a course 
of stated and emulous exertion; by which they ac- 
quired not only the utmost dexterity in the use of 
their bodily members, but also strength, prompti- 
tude, and decision in the exercises of the mental 
powers, Pythagoras imposed habits of vigorous 
exertions upon his'pupils ; Aristotle, the great law- 
giver of science, considered the whole of philoso- 
phy viewed in relation to the student, as consisting 
of habits, moral and intellectual, acquired by 
means of a regular process of mental discipline; 
Quintilian uniformly made it a part of his pian to 
prescribe to his pupils a series of exercises and 
themes; of which be has handed down to us seve- 
ral of the principal topics. 

These facts now stated may be considered as suf- 
ficient proofs tnat the wisest and most learned men, 
whether in remote antiquity, orin ages bordering 
upon our own, did not hold mere lectures as con- 
petent means of education, viewed in its proper 
light; but that, on the contrary, they regarded 
these as altogether inadequate to answer the purposes 
of academical discipline, without the accompani- 
ment of a certain degree of practice in ali the arts 
to which the attention of the student was directed. 
{t was reserved for the times in which we live to 
make the singular discovery, that philosophy may 
be taught to any number of young persons, and in- 
tellectual habits may be formed in their minds by 
ihe simple act of pronouncing a lecture from a pro- 
fessorial chair: and to this view of things, no exer- 
t1on is demanded on the part of the student, and 0 
exercises are enjoined, whereby he might be led to 
arrange the knowledge communicated to him; to 
discover the connexion of its various parts; to 
compare opinions, principles, theories, and thus at 
once to make that knowledge completely his owD, 





by improving the faculties of his understanding. 
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Indeed, it must appear surprising that men of abi- 
lity and experience, employed in conducting edu- 
cation, should imagine that young persons from six 
to eighteen years of age, could possibly acquire ha- 
bits of industry or intellectual energy, from listen- 
ing to lectures, however learned or ingenious, With 
persons of mature age, who have a deep and imme- 
diate interest in the subject of the lectures, the case 


q 


of communication, on which the pursuits of science 
and the active business of life chiefly depend, are 
at first performed with considerable difficulty. But, 
in proportion to the frequency and regularity with 
which these combined operations are performed, a 
permanent disposition to exert them is required, re. 
sistance and difficulty are removed, and those pow- 
ers which at first required firm voluntary determi- 


is materially different. Such individuals will na-|nations, are afterwards performed without any ef- 
turally exert attention in the presence of the pro-|fort, and apparently without volition. Of this we 


fessor, and may, besides, be able to form for them- 
selves a course of practical discipline, and to follow 
out a regular plan of reading and composing with- 
out his assistance or direction But this cannot rea- 
sonably be expecteu from the greater number of 
those who attend lectures in a course of elementary 
education; as it would imply the prudence and 
steadiness of age, where we must look for giddiness 
and inconstancy of youth. Every system of aca- 
demical instruction, therefore, which leaves it op- 
tional to the students, whether or not to second the 
exertions of the teacher by private application and 
stated labour, is founded on a principle radically 
erroneous, and can never be successful, 

It is unquestionably true, that able men and good 
scholars come forth from seminaries, where the 
plan of instruction is faulty in a high degree; but 
able men, and good scholars, are found starting up 
in every part of the country, who have not yet had 
the benefit of a regular education at all; and a few 
instances of success, in the case of young men whose 
dispositions to receive and apply instruction may 
have been peculiarly favourable, do not by any 
means prove that the system is well calculated for 
the great mass of juvenile students, whose education 
is to be regulated by it. Nor can it fail to be sur- 
prising, that a Jeacher should conceive, either that 
there is nothing more in his power, or that his duty 
requires of him to do nothing more, than to com- 
pose eloquent and ingenious Lectures, to read them 
to his students, and to leave the application of them 
wholly to their own prudence or love of learning. 
What farther may be done, and indeed ought to be 
done, by each of them respectively, will be more 
fully explained under the head of Themes or Lxer- 
cises. 





ON THEMES. 


Tue modes of instruction avd examinations, which 
have been explained, are supposed to atiord the 
students such materials as will enable them to take 


have complete experience in the acquired habits of 

dancing, and of performing on a musical instru- 

ment, and in the great facility with which the exer- 

cise of reading, writing, and accounting, are ac- 

quired, 

The pride of philosophers has often led them te 

deviate frem the beaten path, merely because com- 

mon travellers are found to pursue it, Thus, for 

more than two thousand years, philosophers over- 
looked the natural mode of reasoning by induction, 
because men in every situation of life, and even 

they themselves in common business, practised it. 

Did the teachers of philosophy deigu to receive in- 
struction in the principles of education from the 
common artist, in the simplest occupation of life, 

they would no longer refuse to combine with their 
elementary precepts, a system of progressive exer- 
cises, in arranging and expressing thought. The 
young artist is no sooner made acquainted with a 
rule, than he is required to practise it, and produce 
specimens for the examination and correction of his 
master. While, on the other hand, the master 
knows well, that nothing can be expected from his 
instructions, unless they are immediately followed 

up by earnest endeavours to embody them in action. 
these yeneral laws of culture, itis hardly necessa- 
ry to remark, extend to the more exalted faculties 
of the mind, as well as to those which regulate bod- 
ily habits, while the increase of the original pow- 
ers of intellect, and the facility of applying them 
to practical uses, can, it is equally evident, be se- 
cured in no other manner. The Teacher must, te 
succeed in his instructions, follow this example, 
ile must, from time to time, prescribe subjects for 
specimens of themes, which his students shall be re- 
quired to execute according to the directions given 
them ; and these specimens are, also, in a similar 
manner, to be subjected to his correction and 
amendment; after which, such farther instructions 
are to be afforded as may be found necessary. If 
tuere be any other way of forming habits of these 
intellectual processes, itis altogether uaknown to 


another step in their progress to intellectual im-|us. 


provement. The powers of mind exercised in 


The skill, experience, and prudence of the 


hearing and in comprehending lessons of instruc-}| icacher are, it is obvious, essentially necessary to 
tion, are exerted without much difficulty, because }success in this part of his business, Indeed, this 


wehave, in some degree, been accustomed to such 


system of practical instruction is more difficult, and 


exercise ; butthe combination of powers whics co-|requires greater attention and abilities than the 
Operate to a certain end, the intellectual processes|iaere business of instruction. The themes or speci- 





of investigation and reasoning, of composition and 


mens required must be as exactly as possible adapt- 
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ed to the actual state of the intelectual powers, and| intervals: and the mere difficult the attainment of 
previous attainments of the students, The first; the habit, the greater is the necessity of frequency 
theme must be such as will require less labour and|in the attempt. 


exertion than those which are to succeed them. 


The difficulty of finding fit subjects is, probably, 


What the students may afterwards easily eflect,!one of the causes which has prevented this mode of 


must not be attempted at first; but even the first 
theme must require such a degree of exertion as will 
call into action all their powers, and carry them 
forward to the next step in their progress to higher 
attainments. That burden which the labourer, by 
gradually increasing effects, may become able to 
support, would completely overpower him when he 
made his first effort. ‘‘ He that begins,” says Mr. 
Locke, ‘* with the calf, ‘* may carry the ox; but 
he that will go at first to take the ox, may so disa- 
ble himself, as not to be able to lift the calf after 
that.’’ ‘* When the mind,” says the same judicious 
atithor, ‘* has brought itself to attention and close 
thinking, it must be able to cope with difficulties, 
and master them, without any prejudice to itself, 
and then it may go on readily.’” We have had 
most complete experience of the truth of this re- 
mark, Many students have informed us, that the 
tasks which had nearly overset them at the com- 
mencement, have been executed with perfect ease 
within a few months. 

Thecelebrated Lord Bacon, from whom every 
teacher may find much to learn, seems to have had 
precisely the same notions relative to themes and 
exercises when prescribed to students. The task, 
says he, must be as exactly as possible accommodat- 
ed to the capacity and knowledge of ‘the student ; 
and should require neither more nor less than he 
ean give. Too great a burden might depress those 
who have little courage, and a burden too easy 
might lead them to place such confidence in their 
own capacities, as would both repress their ardour, 
and obstruct the progress of their studies. Mr. 
Locke further observes that ‘‘the mind by being en- 
gaged in a task beyond its strength, like the body 
strained by lifting a weight too heavy, has often its 
force broken, and thereby gets an inaptness, or an 
aversion to any vigorous attempt ever afterwards.” 
In the same kssay, he observes, that too easy tasks 
are equally hurtful. ‘‘ He that has for some time 
accustomed himself to take up what easily offers 
itself at first view, has reason to fear he shall never 
reconcile himself to the fatigue of turning and tum- 
bling things in his mind, to discover their more re- 
tired and more va)uable secrets.” 

The themes which are presented to the students, 
must not only be adapted to their progress and pre- 
vious attainments, but also be frequently and regu- 
larly executed, Nothing can be effectually done 
in the way of acquiring habits, but what is frequent- 
ly done. When we wish to succeed in doing any 
thing, we exercise ourselves in doing it as often as 
wecan, The same number of acts which, when 
closely following each other, will generate a habit, 
would fail to have this effect, if separated by long 


instruction from becominga regular part of the bu- 
siness of elementary education. We find, however, 
on examining the most popular systems of instruc. 
tion, that this mode of teaching composition is either 
not considered as belonging to the business of the 
school, or not exactly understood by those who have 
treated upon the subject. It would appear also, 
that Teachers have not duly considered the nature 
and object of the chief part of the exercise required, 
nor the source from which they should be drawn. 
Young persons entering upon this important study 
cannot be supposed to possess a sufficient stock of 
knowledge for an uninterrupted series of composi- 
tions. The daily instructions, the examinations, 
and the books which have been recommended to 
them, must supply materials for the greatest part of 
their themes, and the extension of the course of in. 
struction to the elements of so many different 
branches of science, is well adapted for that pur. 
pose, 

The themes first prescribed, have a reference to 
the improvement of the intellectual powers which 
are first occupied in the acquisition of knowledge, 
those which succee@, as far as it can be done, are 
adapted to the natural procedure of these powers, 
and their dependence on each other. In what fol- 
lows, we shall point out the several classes of themes, 
the separate object of each, and the manner in 
which the teacher correets them, after they are exe- 
cuted, with a view to the improvement of future 
efforts. 


OF THE FIRST ORDER OF THEMES, 


The object of the first themes is to accustom the 
students to form clear, exact, and adequate notions 


of the principal topics of the lessons of instruction, 
and to express these motives in plain and perspi- 
cuous language. Direct instruction, even accompa- 
nied by examinations, is not sufficient to attain to 
that end; for such motives cannot be acquired by 
any effort of recollection, or in any other mannet 
than by making them subjects of deliberate thought 
and consideration. Besides, there are many Causes 
which dispose the mind of students to rest satisfied 
with a superficial knowledge of the subject. The 
unsteadiness and impatience of youth, the difficulty 
of confining the attention to one topic, the consti- 
tutional disposition to pass rapidly from one thought 
to another, to which it has been long accustomed, 
prevent young persons from fully understanding 
that which they have no opportunity of hearing of 
reviewing again and again, The students, there- 
fore, must be placed in circumstances which shall, 





in some measure, compel them to review or study 
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ihe substance of their lessons, to awaken their re- 
collection, to make the principal topics the subject 
of deliberation, and then to arrange and express 
their ideas upon them plainly and distinctly, in the 
order in which they have conceived them, Exer- 
cises of this kind bring to the test the accuracy and 
distinctness of their views. Thestudent may often 
imagine that his notions are clear, and he may even 
be able in conversation to express himself in such 
a manner as to impose upon himself, as well as upon 
But, the moment he attempts to embody 
his thoughts in writing, he will perceive where 
tke light fails him, and where obscurity and confu- 
sion begin; and he will find blanks and intervals 
in that knowledge which he thought he had possess- 
edentire. By such exercises, too, as are usually pre-~ 


deliberate mode of study, the objects of thought 
are kept longer within the notice of the mind. 
Embodied in written signs, the smaller portions or 
fragments of thought take their piace, keep their 
position, and thus prove the means of distinct and 
permanent knowledge Spoken words, which fol- 
Jow each other in quick succession, do not present 
ideas to the mind so clearly and distinctly as writ- 
ten signs. In some sciences, particularly those of 
Arithmetic and Geometry, it would be impossible 
to carry on trains of thought, even with the greatest 
verbal accuracy, but it is easily effected by visible 
characters, and by conventional symbols. 

It is necessary, in order to realize our views as 
to the subject of themes, to give a full and explicit 
explanation of the plan followed out in this de- 
partment of our labours 

The Teachers’ instructions should contain an ex- 
planation of that knowledge to which the student's 
attention is directed, and also an account of what 
is understood by the knowledge of the senses, and 
the distinction should be explained betwixt the 
knowledge of phenomena, or facts, and that of 
causes or principles. The themes are often pro- 
posed to the students in the form of questions, so 
constructed as to make the exercise a specific an- 
swertothem, Forexample: What is the appro- 
priate office of the faculty of perception ?—In what 
manner may it be distinguished from sensation ?—- 
How do we acquire our notions of power ?— What 
is meant by a habit of any power ?—How are ha- 
bits acquired and how lost ?—-What is understood 
by the impression of external objects on the senses ? 
What are the processes of forming abstract and ge- 
neral.ideas ? &c, &c. 

On all these subjects, the students are required 
to begin by applying their own powers of attention 
and discerninent to the question, by subjoining the 
information they .ave received to their own judg_ 
ment; and, when the subject regards the opera- 
tiens of their own minds, by attending to what 
passes there. When it is required, for example, 
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to give an account of the processes of abstract or 
general ideas, let the student press the question 
upon himself—How does the mind form them > 
And then Jet him follow closely the steps of their 
foundation from the first to the last, and, if he per- 
forms this part of his business in a proper manner- 
he will find no difficulty in giving a distinct account 
of the subject. 

The familiar intercourse, which the student may 
be supposed to hold with his own mind, is the best 
and most satisfying preparation for answering 
the questions proposed to him. On every subject 
the students are invited and encouraged to hazard 
such observations and illustrations as may have ec- 
curred to themselves,in the progress of their studies. 
The students are required to set apart a certain 
portion.of their time every evening, for the compo~ 
sition of their themes. They are all appointed to 
bring their themes with them the following day, 
or after an interval of aday, according as they may 
require more or less time. The teacher ca\ls upon 
as many of the students as the time will permit, to 
read their themes in the presence of the class, or at 
least such part of them, as may enable him to judge 
whether they have been executed according to the 
directions received, and, particularly, whether 
they bear the marks of labour and diligence, in 
proportion to the time alletted for preparation. He 
adds, on this occasion, whatever fe.rther directions 
may appear necessary to render their labours more 
successful in future attempts, 

This is one of the most useful school exercises that 
can be adopted for the improvement of students in 
language, sentiment and science, Its leading fea- 
ture is systematic progression; commencing even at 
an earlier period than is usual, in English schools, 
rhe mode of elementary instruction laid down in 
the American school class books, is subsidiary 
to this end, and, if judiciously acted upon, will 
be found in accordance with this principle, and 
will greatly aid in the necessary preparation for ac- 
quiring a radical knowledge of the art ef compe- 
sition, 

en rs 


OF THE SECOND ORDER OF THEMES, 

Tuoven all the themes require, in general, the 
exertion of the intellectual powers, each order of 
tiem has a particular reference to some one or other 
of the intellectual processes, which have been mene 
tioned, The object of the first order of themes, as 
has been already remarked, is to promote the hae 
vitual exercise of their powers, by which the no- 
tions thereby acquired are arranged under their 
proper heads, 

The diversity of the objects of knowledge is so 
great. that it is impossible to comprehend or re- 
member them in their individual state. Nature has 
taught us a method of removing this difficulty by 
the processes of abstraction and gc*cralization, 
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Children and savages, without instruction, arrange 
their objects of amusement or of use; and, in 
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ed, and the student is direcied to separate ’it into its 
several parts of erordium, proposition, narrative 


their ordinary business of common life, men learn|proof, and peroration, Such an exercise, too, it jy 
from views of utility or necessity, to class the ob-lobvious, serves a double purpose; for while it ac. 
jects of their trade or profession with much skil}|/ customs the mind of the student to the principles 
and readiness. In a}l periods, it has been a favour-|of division and arrangement, it necessarily induces 
ite object with philosophers, to dispose, under dis-}him to cultivate or renew his acquaintance with 
tinct heads or categories, the various subjects of|classical literature. But it is unnecessary to mul. 
science or of art. The ancient philosophers carried|tiply particulars on this head. Every Teacher con- 
this to an extreme length, and exerted their talents|ceiving rightly the end and use of such arrange. 


- more in teaching their schvlars to divide and ar-| ments, will be at no loss in finding subjects to suit 


range, than in instructing them in the nature and|his purpose. 


qualities of the objects so arranged 


The leacher carries this part of the practice] bu- 


The processes of abstraction and generalization,|siness still farther. He preseats to his students a 
by which such arrangements are made, are the in-} great number of unconnected particulars, and re- 
struments of general Knowledge. Without them,| quires them to throw them into their proper arrange. 


human knowledge must have been confined to a 
small number of individual objects, whereas, by 
their means, the mind can comprehend, compare, 
ani remember multitudes of objects with the same 
facility as if they were individuals. Though these 
processes be but little affected by rule, they may 
be improved by exercise and discipline. The mind 


ment. Achapter of the proverbs of Solomon is se. 
lected, and the students are required to make an 
arrangement of the verses according to the connex. 
ion of the matter. A similar use is occasionally 
made of select or moral sentenees. In the execv- 
tion of these exercises, the students are desired to 
place under one head those propositions which they 


may acquire a ready command and application of] find dilficulty in classing, in case the Teacher may 


them. By frequent efforts, it may be trained to 
seize upon the common features of objects, and to 
hold steadily in view its abstractions and classifica- 
tions. This habit may be promoted by a regular 
course of exercises, in the execution of which, the 
students are directed to fix upon some common qual- 
lity, by which these objects may be brought under 
une class. In many cases, as in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, particulars, however 
numerous, may be classed without difficulty ; but, 
in other instances, the combining principle or qua- 
lity may not be so obvious, and it may require ob- 
servation and discrimination to fix upon a simple, 
invariable, and common characteristic, by which 


be able to point out some principle by which they 
may be brought under their general arrangement. 
These exercises are read by the students in the 
class, and such remarks are made on the principles 
of the arrangement, ‘as the particular case may re- 
quire, that each individual may know how far he 
has executed his essay, according to the directions 
he has received ; and, that the students may have 
the benefit of the experience of their Teacher, lic 
usually reads, at the conclusion of this business, an 
arrangement of the same particulars, drawn up by 
himself, with which the students may compare their 
own essays. We have great pleasure in stating, 
that on several occasions we have preferred an in- 


they may be reduced into order. The powers of}genious arrangement of some of the students, to our 


knowledge, as has been already observed, may be 
classed according to the end or result of their ope- 
Tation, in which we make them the subject of our 
contemplation. Thus, perception, attention, re- 
flection, reasoning, &¢. aresometimes called pow- 
ers of knowledge, because the result of each indi 
vidual operation terminates in notions, or the ele- 
ments of knowledge. From the lessons of oral in- 
struction, the examination, and. the books, the 
students may be enabled to answer the following 
questions. How many classes of words are there 
in any formed language, and upon what principles 
are they divided? Whatis the principle of arrange- 
ment of the predicables and categorics of Aristotle, 
of the division of errours, according to Lord Bacon, 
and of the different kinds and degrees of evidence ? 
&e. 

The end here in view may be successfully attain- 
ed by directing the student to the principal parts of 
any regular Cecourse Or composition An oration 
af Demosthenes, or Cicero, for example, is select- 


own. There can be no doubt, that a system of 
exercises executed in this manner, must have the 
certain effect of assisting the natural principle of 
classification, of enabling the stndens to acquire 
knowledge more easily, to remember more steadi- 
ly, and to remder the results of comparison more 
exact and more general. 
CS STs 
OF THE THIRD ORDER OF THEMES. 

Tue object of this order of themes is to form, 
in the minds of the students, those processes of anai- 
ysis, and of investigation, which are the great in- 
struments of acquiring science, This process com- 
prehends the combined operations of attention, ab- 
siraction, and judgment, dire:ted to the parts of 
qualities of complex objects, in the order of theif 
connexion and dependence. It is not, however, 
enough to know the manner in which these pro- 
cesses are performed. The student must be induced 
to make a voluntary attempt to execute them him- 
self. Even when he is sedulous in following ow! 
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the business of the class, and disposed to exert 
himself, he still requires the assistance of the 
Teacier in preparing specimens, in removing ob- 
stacles, and in prompting to higher exertion. 

Woexu the student has been accustomed to attend 
to the progress of analysis, as in the works of Locke, 
Hutchenson, Reic, or other correct writers on the 
subject, he is required to put his knowledge in 
practice, A portion of composition is selected, 
sucii as an oration of Demosthenes, or of Cicero, 
ora paper of the Spectator or Brief Remarker, and 
the studeut is required to point out in order, and ses 
parately, the principal parts, and the connexion 
that subsists among them. 

By the frequency of such efforts, directed anc 
stimulated by a vigilant Teacher, facility and dex- 
terity in conducting analytical processes will be 
gradually acquired ; and it is by such results, that 
the labour expended in this mode of teaching is 
distinguished, from the mere inanimate routine of 
lessons and precepts, unaccompanied with any sys- 
tem of exertion on the part of the student 

Under this order of themes, is included also those 
which have as their object, the process of InvestI- 
GATION, by which truth is discovered. This pro- 
cess includes not only the operations of abstraction 
and judgment, but also of reasoning. ‘To investi- 
gate, in the original sense of the word, is to search 
for an unknown object, by diseovering and follow- 
ing out the traces which it has left in the path 
which leads to its unknown situation, Thus, we 
find where a person is concealed, by tracing th: 
footsteps from the place whence he set out. The 
hound foliows the track of the hare or fox, by tak 
ing up with his nostrils the effluvia which these ani- 
mals may have left in the path. 

To this may be compared the keen and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavours to discover 
the unknown causes or principles of things. In- 
deed, the anxielies and puzzles which the scent dog 
manifests in the search of game, affords a visible 
representation of the careful, anxious, and disap- 
pointed state of mind which the pnhilosopher often 
discovers in his researches after truth. Knowing 
that there is a cause or principle to account for ef- 
fects, or facts, he labours to find it out, he tries al! 
the expedients within his reach, secures one step. 
and from that proceeds fo another, till he comes. 
as it were, within sight of the unknown cause. 

This process has been often explained and re- 
commended to students, but the Teachers have not 
done enough when they have afforded a plentiful 
communication of knowledge. The student is still 
left to pursue the difficult, and, by him, untrodden 
path of investigation, without any one to guide him 
in the course he is to take, or bring him back to the 
track from which he may have deviated. Itishere, 
where the master generally leaves him, that the art 
of teaching properly begins, and itis with this view 
f supplying this defect, that in this class the stu- 


dent is required to make efforts, to put his mind in 
the attitude of awakened research, and to find by 
a regular process of investigation whatever may be 
the unknown cause of the object. 

The Teacher can find no difficulty in selecting 
proper subjects of trial from the Ora/ Instruction, 
from the books which have been read, and from 
common observation. The following have been 
proposed: What were the causes which produced 
the great conspiracy of Cataline? Is the character 
which Livy has given of Hannibal, supported by 
the account of his conduct ? What were the grounds 
upon which the Trojans trusted to Sinon in regard 
to the wooden horse? What are the difficulties 
which occur in forming a standard of Taste? What 
are the proofs by which Horne Tooke confirms the 
account he has given of the origin of prepositions 
and conjunctions in the English language ? What 
are the causes which render it difficult for students 
to acquire a habit of attention ? 

A fartherextension of this order of Themes is at 
tempted, in the composition of which higher efforts 
are required, and less assistance afforded to the 
students ; in which deductions founded upon expe- 
rience and analogy, upon habitual conviction of the 
undeviating laws of nature on expectation of si 
w:ilar causes producing similar effects, are success- 


with an effect or FacT KNOWN, and departing from 
it, passes a long chain of proofs, till he discovers 
the general truth or principles from which they 
proceed. This process is the best illustrated by an 
example. Suppose the remote and unknown object 
of investigation to be the state of Egypt, in respect 
of government, science, and art, in the time of 
‘ioses ; and the only fact with which the itvestiga- 
tor sets out, that fine linen existed in Egypt at that 
time; the investigator begins by directing his atten- 
tion closely to this fact, and continues it in some 
such track as the following: Fine linen; that is 
fine comparatively to the other fabricks of it, at 
that period, must be formed of fine threads, and 
those can only be made of fine flax, after it has 
gone through various arts of preparation, in which 
anumber of workmen are employed. The produc- 
tion of fine flax supposes the culture of other neces- 
sary kinds of grain, wheat, barley, &c. for we never 
find flax the sole object of cultivation. The art of 
agriculture, therefore, must have arrived at consid- 
erable perfection at the time of Moses, and with it 
the other arts on which it depends 

Reverting again to the first position, fine linen 
cap be woven only ina fine loom, which must be 
accommodated to the fineness of the threads; anda 
fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the 
arts of working metals and wood. Metals are ex- 
tracted with great labour from ores dug from the 
b..wels of the earth, and must go through many dif- 
ficult and laborious processes, before they become 
‘malleable, and be prepared foraloom, The wood 








sively brought into view. The investigator begins, 
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also must undergo considerable preparation before 
it goes into the hands of the carpenter; and the 
loom itself, as a very Complex machine, supposes 
skill and progress in the mechanical arts in Egypt, 
at the time of Moses. 

By these and similat examples, the student may 
be trained to the process of investigation. He he- 
gins with facts or data firmly established ; these 
throw light ow others which are closely related to 
them; and thus the mind passes along a connected 
series of intermediate causes and consequences, till 
it arrives at distant and remote truths Many simi- 
lar subjects may be presented tothe students. For 
example, what may be learned of the state of 
Greece, at the time)Homer wrote the Iliad, sup- 
posing we had no other source of information than 
his works? or, what was the state of the Highlands 
of Scotland, as appearing in the poems of Ossian? 
The efforts which the students make to execute such 
themes must have a strong tendency to exercise the 
powers of attention, discrimination,’ and investiga- 
tion; to conduct the mind from phenomena to 
causes, from principles to general truths, and thus 
to produce habits of reasoning on other subjects. 
After this preparatiun, and supposing at any time 
the student is occupied in reading the histories of 
rude and uncultivated states of society, from, his 
observation of the state of arts among them, and 
the facts which are narrated, he will be at no loss 
to form pretty distinct notions of the internal state 
of such societies Finally, the teacher should often 
present subjects of investigation to his students, and 
never leave them without affording them something 
to inquire about, or search for, and if he can once 
render this process of mind habitual, the student 
will require little farther assistance from his Teach- 
er; and the great end of tuis part of Education will 
be in a great measure accomplished. 


— 


OF THE FOURTA ORDER oF THEMES, 


Or the Themes hitherto explained, the chief ob- 
gecthas been to teach the students to acquire mate- 
rials, or elements of reasoning and communication. 
Much of the pupil’s time is occupied with such ex- 
ercises ; after that period, they are made to take a 
Wider range. The students may now be supposed 
to have added considerably to their knowledge by 
the daily lessons of oral instruction; by the course 
of reading in which they have been engaged, and 
by some progress in habits of such preparation, 
they are now required to execute themes of a 
higher order, of which the object is, to communi- 
cate their knowledge to others, in compositions, 
by which certain subjects are explained or illustrat- 
éd in all their parts, or by which the truth or false- 
hood of propositions is established by appropriate 


arguments. 
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Before we proceed to give directions for the com. 
position of these themes, which have been suggested 
to us by experience, we find it adviseable to give 
the students the advantage of those rules which jg. 
gicians have presented for the assistance of young 
composers. They are certainly useful, if not as 
rules to be closely observed, yet as they confirm 
attention, investigation, and composition, and serye 
as suggestions, which may often prevent omissions. 
The rules of composition which have chiefly been 
added to the ancient logic, by the scholastic writers, 
are such as may be applied to the management of 
simple and of complex themes. They are said to 
be simple, when the subject is such as may be ex- 
pressed by a term or terms without affirmation or 
negation, as philosophy, education, emulation, 
chivalry—the taking of Troy—the battle of Can- 
nae—the fall of the Roman empire. Complex 
themes are important and probable propositions, 
which require -proof er confirmation, Logic is a 
youthful study—youth is the season of improve. 
inent— wisdom is better than riches—evil communi- 
cation corrupts good manners, &c. The rules are 
intended to conduct the student from the first to the 
last, to suggestthe order in which the materials are 
to be introduced, and to prevent them from deviat- 
ing from the path which leads most directly to the 
end in view. Before the student sets out on his in- 
vestigation, they afford, as it were, a general pros- 
pect of the country through which he is to pass, of 
the route be must take, and of what may be re- 
quired to accomplish it wish success. 

These rules direct the student to begin with fixing 
exactly the meaning of the term or terms by which 
the subject of the theme is expressed, that every 
thing doubtful or equivocal may be removed re- 
specting the meaning which the composer has adopt- 
ed. Difficulties on this point are to be settled by 
the canons of Etymology, and the signification 
adopted by the best writers, They are next re- 
quired te explain the subject, by a selection and 
enumeration of its essential and accidental quali- 
ties, according to the order of their import, so as 
to convey clear notions of the subject of the 
theme. When the subject will admit of it, tle 
student must not be satisfied with a direct expla- 
nation of the theme, but must also give an account 
of its origin and progress, the perfection or declin- 
ing of the matter to which it relates, and its con- 
nexion with things of a similar nature, with a di- 
vision of it into its logical or integral parts, 

It is not every theme which requires the applica- 
tion of all these rules, The first rule may be some- 
times necessary, the second is indispensable in all 
subjects ; the other rules are anly occasionally re- 
quired A rigid adherence to these rules might ren- 
der composition formal, but that, ina great mea- 
sure, will be remedied by frequent use and judr 





cious application. These rules may be aptly illus 
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trated by taking the ancient logic as the subject of 
a simple theme. The object of the first rule is at- 
tained by settling the derivation of the term, and 
the analogy on which it is formed, together with th« 
meaning of the epithet ancient applied to it. Next 
follows an explanation of the qualities, uses, and 
end of this art. and, of the means by which the 
end is accomplished, viz. by its rules of distinc- 
tion, classification, syllogism, and method. 

The rules which experience has enabled us to 
prescribe to juvenile composers, are suchas are ad- 
dressed not only to the understanding, but to the 
feelings of youth, and should carry with them the 
authority both of reason and sentiment; but still 
they are such as cannot be practised, unless they 
proceed from the voluntary determination of the 
individual, The young composer must be firmly 
convinced, that the application of these technical 
rules supposes the disposition and resolution to put 
them in practice. He must carry with him to his 
study a sincere and earnest desire to execute his 
theme in the best manner he can, for he cannot ex- 
pect toattain what he does not desire, nor to ob- 
serve these or any other rules, unless he command 
attention tothem. Hemay as well expect to see a 
visible object without turning his eyes towards it, 
as to compose a theme without exciting the power of 
thinking ; and, whatever his genius or talents may 
be, he must employ time and Jabour in proportion 
to the extent of his theme, and the difficulty of com- 
pleting it. 

When the student sits down to compose his theme. 
we areaware that he requires some other assistance 
than that afforded by logical rules. Instruction 
cannot be too plain, nor too minute, when direct- 
edto young persons just entering upon a new and 


nions, the common language among them was, “ I 
can do thisand you cannot—I can do it better than 
vou.’ When farther advanced, he may remember 
sow he contended to be first in all youthful amuse- 
ments. He must have read the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Gray. 

Who foremost now, delights to cleave 

With pliant arms the glassy wave ; 

T he captive linnet which enthrall : 
What idle progeny succeed, 
To chace the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or urge the flying ball. 
The student may have still more recent remem- 
brances. He may recollect of contending in the 
first place for his class, or for the first prize at the 
periodical examinations. Upon the clear recollec- 
tion of these associations, and from congenial feel- 
ings which may now actually exist in his mind, let 
him demand from himself an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is emulation? A desire and endeavour 
to excel. What is it that excites this desire? An 
object which other competitors wish to possess, 
Must the object of competition have intrinsic wva- 
lue? No; it may be a sprig of laurel, a palm 
branch, a medal, a book, a seat of preferment or 
of honour. What is it then which gives value to 
this object? It is the circumstance of obtaining it 
before all other competitors, and_in the presence 
of spectators, It is their reflected praise which 
animates the competitors, and which makes the 
breast of the student palpitate when he receives his 
prize. 

The experience of competitions in which the stu- 
dent has been engaged, or those which he has oh- 
served, will suggest to him that emulation, in its 
purest form, can only take where the prize is won 


difficult study. The experience which we have|by the personal exertions of the individual. When 


had of the anxieties and perplexities which assail 
the youthlul mind, in its first endeavours to arrange 


any undue means are used to obtain it, or any ob- 
stacle directly or indirectly thrown in the way ofa 


and express, in a regular form, the elements of rea-|rival competitor, the generous flame of emulation 


soning, has induced us to place ourselves besice the 


is extinguished, and a mean degrading spirit is sub- 


student in these moments when his difficulties are|stituted in its place. One would think that the 


most formidable 


Let emulation be prescribed as} mortification which the student must suffer, when 


the subject of a simple theme, which the student is} he receives a prize which he is conscious he did not 
required to explain and iliustrate; and let it be the| deserve, should dispose him to spurn it as altoge- 


business of the Teacher to watch over his efforts and 
his demands, and to give seasonable assistance. 


ther unworthy of his acceptance. He cannot have 
forgotten the manner in which the friendly strata- 


Comprehending the end or purpose of the theme,jgem of Nisus, in favour of Euryalus, was réceived 
the demand of the student is for materials to exe-|by the other competitors, at the celcbration of the 
cute it. Where are these to be found? His first re-| Virgilian games, 


course will probably be to authors who have treat- 


Again, what are the effects of emutatien ? When 


ed of emutation. But he is instructed that there is|this principle operates with full effect, it is the 
a much more fertile source near at hand, which|cause of vigorous conflict, of persevering exer- 


willfurnish him with materials, provided he seek 


after them in the proper way—his own mind—his 
Own experience and recollections, When he puts the 
questions to himself, what is emulation? Let him 
recollect these on which he has already acted, or 
on which he has observed others act, He will re- 


tion, contempt of difficulties and danger, increas- 
ing hopes, eager expectation, and, in the moments 
of success, of exquisite delight. But, that the stu- 
dent may havea clearer view of this generous and 
energetic feeling, he may be directed to the histo- 
ries of great characters and great events. distin- 





member, that when he was engaged with his compa- 


guishing that which belongs to emulation, from the 
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effects of other feelings not unfrequently associated |by a practical course of discipline. Having in » 
¢ 


with it 


He will de enabled to draw a clear line/former part of these strictures, endeavoured to give 


ef distinction, wheo he considers that the love oflan analysis of the combination of the intellectual 
i 


fame, and the love of power, are fixed upon the 
possession of their objects, without any view to 
competition, or the means by which they may be 
obtained ; whereas the effects of emulation spring 


from the desire of excelling the other competitors. 


Tie student must also be aware of taking a con- 
tracted view of the field of competition. That 
field may be called up by the imagination. The 
person in whom the true spark of emulation is 
kindled, may imagine hinself placed upon the same 


arena with tie competitions of other countries, and 


other ages. When Cesar passed the statue of Al- 
exander, he is said to have burst into tears, because 
the Macedonian had surpassed hin in all his actions 
atan erlier age. Virgil endeavoured to rival the 


fame of Homer, and Cicero that~of Demosthenes. 


When the prinriples of emulation and ambitionare 


conjoined in the same actions, it wil! require nice 
discriminations to determine what belongs to each. 

The principle of emulation in mab, is one of 
those which is unfolded in the social, and not in 
the solitary state. Itis not confinéd to the breasts 
of kings and princes, of heroes and men of genius ; 
but itis to be found in the cottage, as well as in the 
palace. In many situations, its influence is pecu- 
liarly exerted, and will be found a most valuable 
auxiliary in seminaries of education. it is the 
constant and pleasing resource of the student, 
which enables himto support intellectual labour. 
and to surmount difficulties in the way to academical 
fame and honour. A shade of this principle seems 
to descend tothe inferior animals, The race-horse 
is prompted to exertion, by the struggle of other 
horses engaged in the same career. 

This sketch is not intended to serve as a specimen 
of a simple theme on emulation; but merely as a 
general survey of the ground, with the view of 
pointing out to the student where materials may be 
found. There is indeed, but little difficulty in con- 
ducting him over this field. He has only to em- 
brace the subject of a theme closely, to apply_to his 
own mind, to press himself with interrogations rela- 
tive to his demands, to follow out the natural asso- 
sciations of things, aud he will soon find materials 
enovgh, and arrive at much information which he 
could nat ctherwise have eonceived to be within 
his reach. When he has ol)tained his materials, he 
has only to select and arrange them, according to 
the end he has in view. Nor will he find much dif- 
ficulty in suitably expressing what he distinctly 
koows. 


—_- -- oe 


OF THE FIPTH ORDER OF THEMES, 


Tae object of this order of Themes, is the im- 
provement of the powers of genius and of Taste, 


powers to which the term genius is common), ap. 
plied, we now proceed to state the course of exe;. 
cises, which are prescribed with th: view of unfold. 
ing and invigorating t ose powers. ‘The Follow ing, 
are such as seem best calculated to lead the ming; 
of youth to those in.portant distinctions in the mat- 
ter and in the manner of composition, which Will 
instruct and guide them, not only in their early ef. 
forts, but in their subsequent progress The more 
perfect the knowledge of the student is in classica! 
literature, the greater advantage will he receiye 
from the themes of this order. Ic is an importan 
step to form clear and just notions of those efforts 
which are considered as the immediate result of ge. 
nius, Such knowledge will not, indeed, confer the 
capacity. bui where the germ of genius exists in the 
mind, it must lead to encourage and unfold it 
Some of the questions which are here put to the 
students may be thought too difficult, but let them 
attempt to answer them even if they should partly 
fail. What are those parts in the Illiad which best 
discover the invention of Homer; and what are 
those passages which betray the least of it’? What 
are the various shades of courage, with their combi. 
pations, in the heroes of the illiad 2—What are 
those traits in the poetry of Virgil, by which it is 
distinguished from Homer? Similar questions may 
be put respecting modern as well as ancient authori, 
Subjects still more general may be prescribed.— 
What is the distinction between poetry and prose? 
What are the limits to which poetic fiction should 
be subjected? At other times, the students are re- 
quired to imitate a dialogue in the manner of So- 
crates— a fable in that of Asop—an eastern stor; 
similar to those of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
inents, On reading the biographical accounts of 
men of eminent talents, they are desired to state the 
circumstances and incidents which gave an early 
direction to their genius ; and the mannerin which 
obstacles were removed. We mention so many, 
and various subjects, that the Teacher may perceive 
the resources which are within bis range, 

It is again admitted, that genius does not originate 
in the technicalities of education. or the observance 
of abstract rules for training the powers of intel- 
lect. But it naturally occurs to ask, has the teacher 
vo other way of working but by the mechanism of 
rules? Has he no opportunities of communicating 
vivifying impressions, and of rousing activities 
which cannot be touched by artificial precepts? He 
is the instructer of young people who may be sup- 
posed to have had their minds in some degree 
awakened to the beauties of nature and classica' 
literature. 


The first dawn of manly study is new and pleat 
ing ; and young people are delighted with the con- 





sciousness of their mental activities, The preserc* 
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of a number of youth, nearly of the same age, en- 
saged in the same pursuits, and contending for the 
game distinctions. affords favourable opportunities 
of exciting those sparks of emulation and ambition 
which have such powerfal influence on the intel- 
iectual energies. Sanguine in their hopes, willing 
iolabour, and pleased with imstruction, they set 
out with the most agreeable anticipations, and are 
elated with the hopes of success. 

Inthe former class of themes, the students have 
been accustomed to the strict observation of rules, 
but they should be sometimes left to make rules for 
themselves, in the management of their themes, In 
the fine arts, unless ‘he work of the imitator exce! 
the copy, the arts are at a stand, and co farther 
progress can be expected, Rules prevent deviation 
and irregularities, but they cannot create-inven 
tions, or lead to any high degree of excellence. 
The noblest works of genius bave not been the re- 
sult of rules, but, on the contrary, they have often 
sprung from ignorance, and even from_a positive 
violation of rules. Many men of genius have had 
none of the advantages of regular education. 

Young persons, therefore, in the course of their 
education, should be left on some occasions to ti 
Dative impulse of genius and taste; to make bold 
attempts; to disdain the little limits of their 
reign; and “unknown regions to descry.” The 
great diversity of talents and of taste, in so many 
young persons, should be allowed to disclose itsell, 
and not always be forced into the same direction. 
or be stretched npon the same Procustes’ bed. 

In this class, therefore, the voluntary themes, the 
choice of the subject, and the manner of treating it, 
are left to the direction of the student, with those 


restrictions only, that the subject shall be import- 
ant, and that it shall bear the accustomed relations 


io the themes, usually prescribed in this class. If 
any student make an improper or unseemly choice, 
his labour is lost, and the ¢heme is returned with the 
stigma it deserves. 

The pupils are allowed to choose the subject, and 
the form and method of the exercise. It may be a 
narrative, or a description, an argument conducted 
in the form of a dialogue or essay, or a declamation 
or debate; an epistie or a fable; a specimen of 
imitation er of investigation. It may be either 
composed in prose or verse, epic, dramatic, or pas- 
toral. The students are particularly desired to 
bring forward their performance in their own man- 
ner, that an opportunity may be afforded of giving 
them instruction, as the particular case may require. 
They are required to subjoin a signed declaration 
to their theme, that it is their own composition, and 
uot selected or copied from any author, 

‘Lais exercise is very important, and ought not to 
pass without a particular review. The stadents 
have been invited totry their strength, to discover 
the natural bent of their minds, and those peculiar 


in life depend. They are entitled to the deliberate 
judgment of their instructer. A rash or inconsiders 
ate judgement might flatter delusive hopes, or check 
the rising efforts of talents. The Teacher may have 
it in his power to impart such counsels as may save 
much fruitless labour, and prove the means of much 
future success. 

The Teacher has, indeed, a difficult task to per- 
form in passing his judgment on such essays He 
may, perhaps, find it necessary 40 communicate in- 
structions which are not to be found among the ca- 
nons of criticism, and to oppose partial judgments 
in their own favour. He may have to recommend a 
different direction of talent from that which may 
be discovered in the specimen, and to tell the stu- 
dents plainly where their strength or their weakness 
iies, where the current is likely to carry them, and 
where it is to set. 

To the exercises which lead to the improvement 
of the powers of genius, we have added tivose which 
respect the improvement of the memory. This fae- 
ulty has a close connexion with all the other pow- 
ers of mind, and in @ certain sense may be saia te 
be the basis of them. it is however, scarcely ne- 
cessary here to mention the themes or exercises 
which respect the improvement of the memory ; for 
ihe whole business of the class, in one way or other, 
ends to the impro.ement of their faculty t.very 
thing that contributes to improve the power of at# 
tention, bas a direct influence on the power of re- 
membrance, Tie students are ever; Jay responsi- 
ble for an account of the iustruction or the lecture, 
and soon after they hear it, must give a written 
sketch of it The examinations, in the manner in 
which they are concucted, affords a constant and 
regular exercise to the faculty ef memory. 
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PREMIUMS 
Offered by the Awzrican PHitosopnicar Soctery, 
held at Philadelphia, for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge. 


MAGELLANIC PREMIUM, 

Mr. John Hyacinth De Magellan, of London, 
having made a donation to the Society, * to be 
vested in a permanent fund, that the interest arising 
therefrom, might be awarded in annual premiums 
to the authors of the best discoveries or most useful 
improvements, relating to Navigation, or to Natu- 
ral Philosophy, (mere Natural History only ex- 
cepted ; )’’ and several of these premiums remain- 
ing unclaimed, they are now offered by the Society, 
under the following rules and conditions. 

I. Candidates are at liberty te present, for the 
premium, any subject coming within the views of 
the donor, as expressed above. 

If. The candidate shall send an account of the 
discovery, invention or improtemeni, addressed 
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the Society ,* free of postage or other charges, and 
shall distinguish his performance by some motto, 
device, or other signature at his pleasure. Toge- 
ther with this account of his discovery, invention 
or improvement, he shall also send a sealed letter, 
containing the same motto, device or signature, and 
subscribed with the real name and place of the resi- 
dence of the author, 

111. No discovery, invention or improvement 
shall be entitled to this premium, which has been 
already published, or for which the author has been 
publicly rewarded elsewhere. 

EV. The decision on the communications present- 
ed for these premiums, shall be made by the Socie- 
ty, inthe month ef December, annually, 

V. The unsuccessful performances shall remain 
under consideration, and their authors be consider- 
ed as candidates for the premium, for five years 
after the time of their presentment; except such 
performances as their authors may, in the mean 
time, think fit to withdraw. 

Vi. The premium shall consist of an oval plate 
of solid standard gold, of the value of Zen Guineas. 
On one side thereof shall be neatly engraved a short 
Latin motto, suited to the occasion; together with 
these words, ** The Premium of J. H. de Magellan, 
of London, established in the year 1786."’ And on 
the other side of the plate shall be engraved these 
words, ** Awarded by the A. P. 8S. to 
for his discovery of » BD. . 

" And the seal of 
the Society shall be annexed to the said golden 
plate by a riband passing through a smal! hole near 
the low edge thereof. 

EXTRA-MAGELLANIC PREMIUM. 

The fund established by Mr. De Magelian, having 
so far increased, in the hands of the Society, as to 
be much more than sufficient for the annual premi- 

‘um, contemplated by the donor, the Society have 
resolved to apply the surplus, in the distribution of 
other premiums, under the following heads : 


- 





+ 











, president * 


!. For the best invention or improvement de- 
pendent on Mechanics, and applicable to useful 
purposes. 

2. For the best invention or improvewent de- 
pendent on Chemistry, and applicable to useful 
purposes. 

8. For the best memoir on any subiect depend- 
ent on Natural History, and immediately applica- 


ble to useful purposes. 
The rules and conditions under which the Extra- 


Magellanic Premium is to be awarded, are the same 
as those adopted above for the Magellanic Pre- 
rium. 

The Extra- Magellanic Premium shall consist of a 
sam of money, of not less than Twenty Dullars, or 
more than Forty-five Dollars; or, in lieu thereof, 





# President, Robert Patterson; Vice Presidents, Wil 
fiam Tilghman, P. S. Duponceau, aud 4K. Collins. 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 


if it shall be the option of the candidate, a gold go; 
silver medal, or piece of plate, with a suitable ip. 
scription, of equal value. y 

The value of the premium awarded to any cap. 
didate shall be regulated, within the above limits. 
according to the merit which the Society may ai. 
tach to his performance. 

Published by order of the Society, 
R. M. PATTERSON, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, July 1819. 





ATWATER’S ANTIQUIT:ES AND STATISTICS OF tue 
WEST, 


We before noticed this interesting work, and 
anticipated much from the publication: and we 
were gratified a few days past on receiving a 
letter from Caleb Atwater, esq. dated Circleville, 
state of Ohio, Sept. 2}, 1819, announcing his hay. 
ing put the manuseript of his work, on the Antiqui- 
ties of our western country, into the hands of 
printer at Worcester, in Massashusetts; and ex- 
pects to be able to publish it shortly. The work 
is to beaccompanied with numerous plates. 

Those who feel an interest in the developement 
of the primeval history of the United States, and 
who are acquainted with the talents and industry 
of Mr. Atwater, will no doubt, feel gratified at the 
prespect of such An addition to our literature as 
must be that of the ‘* Adtiquities.” We promise 
ourselves, and our readers, a rich repast from the 
perusal of this work; and we sincerely hope the 
public patronage may reward the toil, labour, and 
expence, which must have been inseparable from 
the collection of the documents, 

Facts are daily developing, which tend to prove 
that an original population once did exist in 
the Ohio Valley, and indeed, perhaps over the 
Continent, who have long ceased to exist, but who 
have left relics of a civilization much more refined 
than that found amongst the savage tribes who in- 
habited the territory of the United States on its dis- 
covery by the whites. To preserve the remem- 
brance of the remains of this lost race, is certainly 
desirable; and the man who voluntarily under- 
take, to place these memorial on record, and depend 
for remuneration upon the generous patronage of his 
country, ought not to be disappointed, 

Independent, however, of a general outline of the 
Antiquities of the West, this work will contain so 
much of detail upon the statistics of the country in 
which these relics are placed, as to render its pos- 
session valuable to every person who desires to be 
acquainted with a very interesting section of our 
country, 


*,* Arithmetic, and some other important ar 


ticles, unavoidably postponed. 
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Charles N, Baldwin, printer. 
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